CHARLES   FROHMAN

fixtures of the stage. What impressed every one, most
of all Charles Frohman, was the extraordinary ease
with which she fairly leaped from lightsome comedy to
deep and haunting pathos. Her work in "The Silver
Box/' by John Galsworthy, was a conspicuous example
of this talent. Frohman gave the manuscript of the play
to Miss Barrymore to read and she was deeply moved
by it.

"Can't we do it?" she said.

"It is very tragic," said Frohman,

"I don't mind," said Miss Barrymore. "I want to
do it so much!"

In "The Silver Box" she took the part of a char-
woman whose life moves in piteous tragedy. It registered
what, up to that time, was the most poignant note that
this gifted young woman had uttered. Yet the very
next season she turned to a typical Clyde Fitch play,
"Her Sister," and disported herself in charming frocks
and smart drawing-room conversation.

Miss Barrymore's career justified every confidence that
Charles had felt for her. It remained, however, for
Pinero's superb if darksome play "Midchannel" to
give her her largest opportunity.

When Frohman told her about this play he said:
"Ethel, I have a big play, but it is dark a'nd sad. I
don't think you want to do it."

After she had heard the story she said, impulsively:
"You are wrong. I want to play this part very much."

"All right," said Frohman.   "Go ahead."

As Zoe Blundell she had a triumph. In this character
she was artistically reborn. The sweetness and girHsli-
ness now stood aside in the presence of a somber and

220ory of the play in his rooms at the Savoy, acting it
